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‘FOREWORD 
% “Today we gee that vocational - education’ Ss, responsiveness 
to the demands of technological,. égondmic, social and. polifical 4 
changés is becoming a central concern to those interested in , 
vocational education in the United State's. This has hire ing ° a 
, the use of evaluation and planning to support effecti @ program 
‘ decisions at the.local level. But implementing . progr decisions 
has, been* complicated because data are frequently unavailable, un- 
_reliable, or mis understood. a ae 


° 


This Pesort describes how secondary and post secongary - - 
“administrators weigh the factors that, influénce their decisions 
ue to add, terminate, or modify vocational education programs. 

F . Further, the report provides, vocational researchers, administra- 
a? tors and. practitioners with useful insights into factors -that 
infiuence program. decisions at the secondary ou Poetaee aan ‘- 
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I a ‘EXECU! rive “SUMMARY ; > 8 @ 
. a oanbe ae ee 
7 ' ‘This report identifies the ‘factor that Pecbiaaiy ‘and ost 
J * secondary administrators. in vocational education uged’ as the , 
, basis~for their decisio to add, terminaté,, or. mg@dify: their . 
- programs. *The eonesde tone are intendéd .to provide a base for . 
fur-ther study and to assist administators. in vocational education 
iia * an their. evaluating and planning. | ' “ og Se 


ac 
> » a A . 
& a 3 


gt “fhe. findings of ‘this*report- are based on a telephone survey 
- of 115 secondary’ .and postsecondary administrators and on face- 
te-face, open-ended interviews ‘With an additional twenty-five 
gt administrators. Supplementary jenformation was, gathered from 
coe ea data ,bases arid‘a review of the, pTreraeune: 
“an. belecting sites: for case study, the project Staff con- 

sidered such,.factors as,rural and urban location, types of voca- 
, ; » tional schools, the variety of systems . ‘for ‘planing and ,evakua-’ 
( tion, and geographical ‘setting. | The intent was to represent as 

many states as .possip}e within the constraints of the bildget ‘ard’ 
-* ,scope ‘of the study? The ‘telephone and ‘face-to-face interviews 
ey covered thirty states in the postsecondary ‘sample and thirty-one 


2 States in-the secondary, samples - a a. 

‘. . . . . a : » 

: « . The factors “that affect Local aiiniacrators’ decisions to 
a add, termihaté, or modifgy vocational programs ,arere flected in 


the Sou dveny ‘patterns. ‘ 5 


os 
; re) Locally conducted surveys of industry -had a major in- 
:fluence~ oh program decisions. .These surveys wére con=" . |. 
ea oe " ducted in both formal and ,infornal meninges a rr 
~ 2 . be _ “ . . 
° “Ravisory’ committees we re considered very influential‘ in 
"> decisions td add ° or modify programs. ; However, the 
7 - effective use" of' these committees was a concern of most 
the ea admi nistrators; some ‘used tiem mn to Sab LSEY “federal 
or state requirements. ” ° as . — , 
. ° o “Student enrollment figures and* student interest. were oo 
. rated as impdrtants factors for adding. or, terminating ; ’ 
2 ‘ programs. * Adminisgrators believed these factors could be : 
7 strengthened by better counseling eleer ere and by im- 
ste aa “advertising” af progréms .” 


ay 


2, co) Job placement. rates were mentioned as a factor in program « ° 
-decisions, but few secondary’ administrators indicated 
ar that these*‘rates, in. themselves, would be a sufficient 
season to add or terminate ‘a program. Howéver, a major- 
« ity of postsecondary administrators indicated that low 
“ rate’s,,of job. ‘placement were instrumental in decisions. to 
~ terminate programs if @conomic Gonditions were likely ‘to ‘< 
_continue the -downwart trend. 4 : 7 oe 


fe) input from faculty and ddidinictration was considered a- : 
’ major factor in program modification by both the secon- ore” 
* dary -and, postsecondary administrators. Industrial visits 
2 she lped faculty and administrators obtain information for, 
@*“Amnaking decisions» And although only a few cited induys- 
trial visits as‘a factor in making decisions, a majority e 
‘ of the respondents indjcated that industrial ‘visits were 
needed ‘and should have occurred oma regular basis. ~ 
.Financial and logistical factors _ often prevented such * : 
_visits frioli occuring.’ n is °6 


ry . 
bes ‘ ry Sy 


o Published ' labor market ata wee. often ‘used #0 support - . Ss 
programmatic decisions; however, they were selddm: the eo ee 
: "|. major influence on changes. ‘Administrators expressed ‘ . 


° 


- - ceoncern,over the applicability. of the labor market data - ; 
to their specific, geographic areas and their vocational : . 
education progeans: ve MAL e. n yee ; 


“one important implication of: the’ study Concerns published 
labor market data. Such information has influenced legislation 
afd shaped policy requirements . at the state and federal levels, ; oe 
but the study suggests tHat seb Hie = Mages ly secondary and , 
postsecondary vocational administratcérs were not data-based, even ; 
though publishéd data ‘were. cited and reviewed in the decision- 
making process. For the most pakt, laboy market data were used 
-to- verify decisions ‘already med or to meet state or’ federal 
Bipnning requirements. ~ a , 


‘By contrast, a, _ $écond idol iéasion of ‘the study concerns an 
* activity that warrants further attention: faculty visits to ; 
local industrges. Several administrators expressed og need to as 
provide more time for teachers and administrative peers to visit 
Local. industtiriés on a regular basis in order to asczrctain the 
needs of ployers in ‘the community. | Effort is needed‘ at the xe 3 
local, state, and federal levels to lessen bud get ary and logisti- , 
* cal constraints -and. enable industrial visits to become a Sranesre 


ppersting procedure. wie ; : . 


ry o P . 


~ if geniral, the study shows, that the surveyed adutinteteatocs : 
. do ,considek the effects of programmatic decisions on, their -con- 
stituents. MThey,.rely on input from advisory committees, surveys 
of industry and community, ‘and student interest and enrollment. 
But the ,study- also uncovered the need to harmonize the process 
of decision-making as it actually occcurs at the-local level wth 
the process ‘outlined. in, the, legislation.’ The result would be ~ . 
an increased impact of vocational education upon communities and 
0 Labor markets .- ‘ : . 


i ee ee ‘ cnaprek ONE’ ; 
“~- INTRODUCTION ie 


* * 


_ ay = . : > = . 
sf “ . 2 = 7 : . 


This chapter presents a framework for understanding the ' : 
decisions to add, terminate -or modify vocational education pro- ¥ 
grafis. . There are at. least three elements that €nfluence such . : 
decisions: (1) the role of vocational education, (2) the range : 

of activities for planning and evaluation, and (3) the decision, -, “* 4 
making and its, coritext. Each of thése @lements is discussed : 
_* ,below. ; a , a : 


. 
. 
ve 
P) 
s . ‘ 
’ t ° 2 e 4 * 


- The, Role of Vocational Education 


b 


Mi . ¥ sie" 8 
Vocational education, broadiy aefined, is that part of ° 

; 6ducation that makes an individual more employable -in one group < 
‘ : of occupations than ‘sin another (Evans and Hert 1978, p-3). ; 
a Vocational education encompasses a large and complé., set © 

~ @ducational. institutions that provide training for millions of 
youhg people and, adults- who intend. t6 use ‘the education, -train- 
ing, and skills acquired in these institutions for entry or pro- 
gression in the iabor market. There are approximately 7,500 ' 
‘+ institutions in, the nation offering six or mote vocaticnal 

«‘ gourses: -4,875 comprehensive high schools; 225 vocational |’ 
: tions; and 720 community and junior colleges. (National Center 
—e for .Education: Statistics 1982). | - : : 1 


t “ s 


. 


$4.6 billion coming, from nonfederal:sources. For the school year 
1979-80, enrollments in -vocational education (both. occupationally 
specific and other) within the ten service area classifications.  . 


m 
- homemaking, occupational home economics, office qccupations, ae ; 
téchnical, -trade and industrial, industrial arts, and other not_ ‘ 


elsewhere ¢lassified) approximated 16.5 million vocational Pe ac ~ 
om. 


industry; and other not. élsewhere classified), for school year an 
1979-80, an estimated 6 million students were enrolled. “Table 2 | ‘~~ 
. gives a detailed presentatidén of enrollment data’ by race _ - a ‘ 
/ ethnicity, nonsresident alien designation and sex, and by . 
instructional program area. © . i , = , “neg 

oa . : HW a" s . 


an 8 - 


x . tap ey Rone the programs and,the number of students _ , 
sérvéd, it is important to keep’ in mind the role of vocational. 
_° education. According to Evans ahd Herr -(1978," D» 4), there are , 


oa head 


* . 
, . ¢ * : mad | . ; ; ‘, 


. oP . - . ° .* * 
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| . schools; 1,248 atea vocational schools; ,162 technical institu- 


: ‘i ° ‘ a ; ry) ‘ : ¢ 
ra : 
Oo ae  gha jee. r bi 
e / - i, os 
vA : ae 
. TABLE t . : : ; + 
ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, PROGRAMS (WEA) a 
: RY SERVICE AREA: 1979- -80 . . tn, £ 
, Service Area We Total .- " Secondary ‘ Postsecondary Rs 
. : * : : 
* 7 A bs 
Agriculture . ~  *g78,529 °° 657,247. 221,282. : 
- z ‘ : 4 : a ‘ 2 i ; ‘ ° 
Marketing and . : : . ae ese : 
Distribution 961, 018 396,313. | 564,705 * _ 
Health Occupations . - 834, 296. 128,672 * 705;624.-— 
Colisumer and’ Homemaking 3, 385,736 2,622; 561 763,175 te 
> 2 : . r 
Occupational Home , - . : 
Ecohomics ; » — + 551;862 361,773 | _ 190,089 
‘ r rs . 
secs Occupations’ _ 3,400,057, 1,972,161 1,427,896 ; ‘e, 
Technical + * 499,305 © 32,150 - 467,155 - 
_? : ” : 7 A a . ~ 
Trade and .Industrial : . 
Occupations . 3,215,987 1,416, 230 1,799,757 « 
Industrial Arts’. 7 1,836,667’ 1,517,424 19, 243 
. see “ : 
, . : . 


—— e . . 
977,627 ° 211,922 +, 


Other NEC x . 1,189,54 


~ 


ae 


Total’ 16,453,006 10,082,158 °* 6,370,848 i Pat 
: v - ; 4 i 
spears = 3 . ; s | 
SOUR Preliminary data from the National Center for en 
Educational Statistics’ Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) ‘ 


4 May, 1982. ° _ . 
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ENROLLMENT (VEA) IN OCCUPAT LLY SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS, BY RACE/ETHNICITY. 


: . , AND NONRESIDENT-AXIEN DESIGNATION AND SEX, AND BY INSTRUCTIONA. PROGRAM AREA 1979-80 
| = ‘ 
; - a ASIAN CR BLACK . WH ITE “ NON= an 
: ‘ AMERICAN INDIANY PACIFIC NOT NOT RESIDENT ‘STATUS. 
-ASKALAN NAT IVE ISLANDER HISPAN IC ~ "HISPANIC - HISPANIC ALIEN UNKNOWN 
‘ ra oa - - - Fi t = 
wee Oy 
PROGRAM AREA Total Male Female Male Female Male . Female Male Female Male Female. Male Female 
- * ; ae ° 4 
Agriculture...» 384,940 2,842 * 81 2,08 «750 «19,710 4,602, 8548 2,771 241,642 + 68,038 «= 208 232,886 


* Distributlon.e... 601,275 2,08! 2,001 6,164 6,406 31,985 39,848 15,897 19,008 198,812 248,279 84) 1,878 28,075 ° 
Health Occup «ee. 455,129 -1,130 3,351 1,392 5,452 8,220. 48,786 4,487 17,208 49,246 295 , 692 243 656 19,266 
sad : Hone Ec. Total .- 242,087 652 1,594 95 2,610 12,352 44,557 oie 12,973 27,973 126, 827 12 85 8,665 
Office Occup...e- 1,970,518 1,635 11,565 16,602 37,883 79,234 244,070: 33,746 105,205 P 354,508 1,055,290 1,349 1,431 43,950 
Technical eesceeee 378,117 3,126 684 8,928 2,230 29,659 11 ,052 15,864 4,208 229,895 «54,646 1,771 260, 24,7 


a 


Trade & Ind Occup. 1,792,052 14,574 3,169 28,392 6,962 188,304 49,620. 6,038 22,707 1,068, 187 230, 480 1,524 376 44719 
Other Necessscees 146,390 ae 384465 «'12,392- 19,280 2,281. 6,832 «44,917 si57,498 sd (“ass sSNA 

_ ~ 9 . . 
TOTAL 5,979,508 30,625 25,641 64,898._62,758 381,856 441,815 179,929 19,676 2,215,180 2,136,750 5,959 4,723 240, 498 


SQURCE: Preliminary data fron the National Center for Education Statistic ocational Education Data System (VEDS), 4 May 1962. 
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three peice objectives in any. pic school Aocational education 
-eurriculum: ‘>. ee ee - ps 


& ; 
e ~ * ‘ 7 * H 
‘ . . 


fe Ga : —n 
. l., meeting society-s needs. for wo, 


le to each: student 
3. serving as a motivating. ; forée to enhance alt types of 
; learnings iat ; — me - 
Wt ; : ef 2 ae ni as : 
How vocational education is meeting the needs, of the labor 
martet as well as the individual, needs of students is a majox 
concern for those who plan the programs and make the decisions . 


ers : . iq 


* 


oN 


oo 
“To serve. the” weeds of the students; an administrator must ” 


recognize the various degrees of student participation in_.voca- . 
tional education -programs. Campbell et al. (1981, _p+ X) identi- 


. fied five patterns .of participation by youth in secondary vaca - 
tional education. This .identification was based: on an analysis gt 


‘of ‘high school transcripts from a national sample--The National 


Longitudinal Survey of. Labor Market Experience of 1979--of youth 
enrolled in. secondary education. The five patterns ranged from 2% 
extensive involvement in vocational education to incidental use ane 
of available courses without establishing a specialty. -Concen- , 
trators: (14 percent) were those students who ‘took a substantial e 
number--of courses in a specialty area. . Limited Concentrators’ 
(23 percent) were similar to the Concentrators except that they 
tended co take somewhat fewer. credits. Concentrator/ Explorers 
(13 percent) , were students who tended ‘to concentrate early in a _ 7 3 
specialty but frequently ended concentration after tenth grade. are 
Explorers (2 percent) were students who sampled widely across P Oo 
program areas but did not develop 4. specialty. And Incidental/, ’ 
Personal (48 percent) were students who used vocational education” 
to accumulate a small number af ‘credits that were insufficient 
to bé. considered saleablé skills. — ; ’ : 
« : ee . 

Based on the identificatdion of these patterns: of participa- 
tion, Campbell et al. recommended that policymakers consider . 
very” carefully the: diversity: of the vocational education 
experience as they, make. decisions ‘about, the delivery: of voca- 
tional education services, particularly sinceS&approximately 50 
percent of the high school graduates who \fsed vocational educa- ? 


tion offered in their schools did not do so in’ a manner that 
was aueceres toward securing specific employment. : ‘ 


‘If progyant, administrators are to fl £i-l1 “the objectives 
of vocational education by ‘meeting the. needs, both of students . 
and employers, they must- “determine those, needs aS precisely as Mie 
possible. The findings of this study (in chapter 3) show how 


the administrators in ans survey ascertained the needs of these 
two key, groups. ~ t : A 
‘i 5 ; cy ‘ 7 a: 


Planning and Evad uation 4 2 > 
Planning apd bVad uacLon 


> 4 « & ’ id ‘ . . = = , 


. . . Ce a 2 dhiny d = 
. -*. Vocational educators have faced continuing<tiemands, for'’an 
.effective system of planning and evaluation in order ‘to make - , 


objective and cost-effective decisions about instructional pro~ 
grams. A. review of documents on planning , and evaluation since . 
1963.attegts to the attention” given to effective program plan- 
ning,, A number of studies~-su¢h as Copa et al, :(1976), Drewes 

and Katz (1975), ‘Lawrence and Dane (1974), the National Institute , 
of Education's vocational ‘Education Study (1981), Starr et- al. ‘ 
(1981), and the U.S. General Accounting.Office report (1974)+-. 
found ghat federally inspired -planning and evaluation at the 

: state level d “little influence on local program decisiohs.. 

* Reasons it, .in these various reports included limited federal | 
expenditurés, poor data and. information, and lack of resources “Lo 
support effective planning and eva huaeats . 

~ woesr ' * - 
On the one hand, the evaluation Seneirenened at the 1978 . 
Education” dments (Sections 105, 112, 16l, 162, and 523) were. * 
directed tdofayd improving the responsiveness of wocational educa- : 
tion to th@ changing needs of industry and society; on the other . ‘oe 
hand, disdrepanyies exist between. those’ demands for évaluation” oe 
data”and flor th¢@ requisite resources in the states and other ‘ 
. agencies ( 1979.). An examination of states' responses to 
« « the 1976 vo ional education requirements in. the spring of 1978 
anv the 1979-80 school year revealed that those requiréments may 
have stimulated much activity (Smith and Holt, 1979; Beuke et al. 
1980; Starr et al. 1981). Hawever, séveralL studies - (Boruch and ae 
Cordray 1980; Hendrickson 1981; Lee 19:79; and Starz et al. 3981) 
indicate that in program’ improvement, despite high levels'of — 
technical sophistication and exhortation, many planners and : 
: “decision makers _do not: use evaluation data. - 7 . 


- % ”: 
é rs Pec 


Thé interrelationship between planning and’ evaluation was ; 
stressed in, the vocational education legislat¥on. However, . 
ef forts® to develop, implement, and, qperate a system Where the 

* ‘relationship supported. effective results. (i. e., information to 
suppost program decision making) remains. in large renege at'a 
talking stage. The Vocational Education Study: The al Report 
, sHeetonel Institute of BauedetOn wer) suggests that: 


only one of ‘the four approaches to' eval vuatiing “the eetecs 4 
favencs) of programs ,specified in the reguldtions--that 
e- dealing’ with planning and operational process-~has the 
potentia] to--prove useful for the. purposes of improving ~ 
programs arid decision making “on program offerings, at. 
least in the immediate future. Even this approach needs, ; 
- much improvement in most States before it, can realize . ‘ 2 
its full potential. (P., IV-22) _ : : ‘ 


es 
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Possibly, efforts have been hindevea by,a ‘lack of under fanding : . 
‘what. factors’ are ampere ane in’ program decision making and Speci- 


- - gram. Mureover, there is a’. continuing need on the art of , voga- Sg 


. ional educators to relate a consistent decision 


“ more effectively to a compr ehens ive Phanaing ene evaluation 


“qam managers to use veers results: : : : “a 


“ 


: 


system. — . 


‘ . 


y 

_ One result of this Gontinuing need is that eneuccesseul “vs ~ 
_ programs continue to drain resources? According to Datta (1978, .% 
" page 33), there is little evidenee that 4 program is dropped . 
-because of* unfavorable evaluations; Lf anything, evaluators have 
lamented that démonstratably an inef fective ogram continues ‘ 
ufdeterréd. Chelinsky (1982, .p.. 22) ‘confir F.the need for pro- 


The pr em- of, evaluation, usé is hardly a “new. oné. ae ar ee 
We" ve pen puzzling for years now about how to get . Fi 7 
program managers, for example, to use, evaluation ‘ . : 
‘findings as a way- of correcting oy. even cutting their, es 
programs, | despite the _obvious..career threat which such | 
MBE car represent, | . ry : _ 
: ~ 

From. the - first vocational education an in 1917. to tke cur—— 
rent Education Amendments .of 1976, legislation has required: 
vocational’ adininistrators, planners and evaluators to ensure that 
vocational education meets the”heeds of ‘the labor market as well é 
as the needs of the individual stident. Preliminary discussions 
ots the reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act reinforce _ 
the necessity of meeting the “needs both of individuals and of the 
labor market. Five general goals for reauthorization’ (Bot tonts’, 


1982, p. 10-11) explain show to meet these needs: 


Le To enable vocational education io: edsoone: to the 
‘ nation' s:need for’a skilléd. labor force 


2. To give inner cities and tural areas the capacity to 
offer vocational education programs of high quality i 


e 


3. To provide the extra services and efforts required to 
.make youth with _speciat: needs empLoyableé ’ - : > 


’ 


*, ; : ° 
4. To enable federal funds for vocational education to be ; 
used, OE ‘national pur posgs ; ; : : ~~ ae 


5. To beecusenen collaboration between iggdationall education 


and Depart: ent Of Labor efforts for,the disadyantaged ' ” 
needing . eer: dl a second chance. : . Sens 


“¢ . . baad * . * . ¥ : 
: ‘ Thus, not only the role of’ gece Lena education put also 


waned the practide,of planning and evaluation highlight a need for 
: . ° didentifyin the: factors which should infltience decisions by ‘ 
vocational administrators. The findings of this study show the 


range, and weighting of factors considered, by “the 140 administra- 


- ” tors in th& survey when they faced decisions of adding, termin-" 
ag ating, ar modifying yocational education prcgrams. ® 

, ny ; \ . . é Z “ & . ‘ bs # 
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a ; ‘Decision-making and Its Context’ 
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The importance of decision making in the vocatiqnal educa- 
tion system -has been stressed in many ways. The federal legis- 
lative enactments since 1917 have highlighted tre need for using 

; , objective data relating both to occupational demand and supply 
a _ and to student needs or interest. The advent of comprehensive 
State and local planning with- the passage_sf the’ 1963 Vocational 
Education: Act and the subsequent amendments of .1968,°1972, and, 
- 1976 further emphasized the need for administrators and planners 
'  * to use Labor. market and educational factgrs in an objective ¥ 
‘ -, fashion to make decisions about program offerings. . 


3 . Legislative mandates have, for the most part, put decision 
; making in-the realm of a rational process to be undertaken by 
.° individuals who have cleatly defined goals in regard to a clearly. 
‘ defined role for vocational education, with alterna€ive decisions 
to. be- based on objective data. To.,bring about. this 
. management information systems and a variety of decis 
~ procedures, such as PERT (Progzam Evaluation Review Te 
economic and, occupational forecasting, Delphi, linear program- 
ming,-and so forth, were encouraged at the state and local levels 
‘ as & yesult of the "passage ‘of Vocational Education Act of “1963 
and its subsequent amendments. , However, decision makers face a 
. » reality unrecognized ky thé implied call ‘for rational or scien- 
tific method in the legislative mandates. Although the local 
decision-making process may not mirror what is ‘reflected in the’ 
© legislation, a process. often described as informal may be in fact 
rational--rational, that is, ie ale the unique context 'of the 
individual - institution. _ ‘ 


~ 


A, 


. v 
« In ather words, the decision making implied in the federal 
‘legislation .calls for a formal, rational decision-making model. . 
: . However, if. one observes and,talks to vocational administrators 
.in their “environment, one sees an, informal incremental decision- 
jnaking model. De, Young amd Conner (1982, pp. 431- 432) summarize . 
-the characteristics’ oe these two models. - 4 


‘The ar ional decision-making model. assumes that decisions 
“in an‘ organization are based on rational processes. In this 
model the vocational administrators would begin their decision- 
making process .by identifying the problem. This step would begin 


‘ 7 e 


at 


4 _ with a formulation of a’general Statemerit of the problem in the . 

. - form of objectives, Next the “identification of. constraints (of 
3 finances, human, resources, policies, -lays, and so forth) would oe 

° be balanced against the problent definition. A translation of ea 
the problem based on the analysis ‘of the constraints would then 
result in a determinatiom of meas urable goals: The -gecond phase 

+ of this decision-making mode i’ would be problem solving. In this 
phase a detailed analysis of the problem would be presented, and 
alternatives would be identified ana weighted according to fixed 
constraints. . From this analysis, candidate, solutions would be 
Chosen. Then these solutions would be measured against the goals 
and objectives established in the problem ain a of the. 
decision-making process, : . ; 


rs a 
e 


+, ‘The “second Organizational decisiog—making. model defined’ by 
e De Young and Conner is the incremental model, which assumes that 
decisions in ‘organizations are the product of compromise among » 4 
competing groups. The inability to attain consensus on objec- 
tives--as a result of the many diverse groups who have different ' 
valtes--characterizes the environment in which the ‘ihcremental ~ 
model operates. De Yourig and Conner state that information is 
impartant in the’ incremental model. . However, it does not play a 
central role in decision making. They. add that the choice among ’ 
alternatives is not necessarily. based on theory or. past, research ’ 
but on the policy experiences of the decision maker and the ~* 


e 


fle 
‘ 


demands of the. situatitn. : - ~ , 


‘ eat * ‘ 
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Decision making. a vocational education administrators. has | ~ 3 
pecome more complex because of the Changes in the environment in 
which. the vocational, education system operates. The social, ‘ ‘ F 
economic, tecKnological, political, and legislative conditions 
that affect the information base have Gaused administrators to a 
look at a yariety .of f€actors ae making program decisions. , 
Mackinnon and Wearing $1980, p. 285) reviewed various .planning, 
documents and concluded that a complex decision-making environ- ‘ 
ment surrounds all members of society, from the private. indivi- 
dual to corporate and governmental organizations, and that this 
» complexity _is increasing. In describing *how vocational admini- : 
“~  strators’ must operate in a political environment, Pucel ‘and 

“Schneck (1980, p. 45): state that administrators serve both as a 
source of decision-making information (for those 'to whom they are 

. responsible) and, as decision makers (for thosé who are respon-_. 
sible to them). Iocatis, Snith, “and Blake (1980, p. 812) state .* 
that. research on decision-making indicates that™ personality 
characteristics of decision makers and their perceptions of risk 
and’ benefits affect their decisions. Decision makers are often ° 
publicly committed to programs and may be a a a to 

2 discrepant evaluation outcomes. : 


« 


oo 


_ « aimed at- defending the organization or at buying time. 


« 


} 


* the legislation are only supplemental or fragmentary sources of’ . # 
» Lnformation and supply only. a part of the data néeded for making 


- individual needs. , A clearly defined role must be identified for 


a 


“data, and they reach their oo according to an incremental ” 7 


. ap; administrative program decision.. Pucel ang seine. eo ne" co. 
46) state that decisions are. made in a political environment _ io 


ty 


of factors used to justify and create program offerings. Con-, 


x 


“.- Various researchers, such as U.S. Genéral Accounting report a 4g 
(1974), Drewes and Katz (1975); and Starr et al. (1981), have - _ 
confirmed, that vocational program decision making is a complex ° = 
process.that is not clearly defined at the state and local level. ¢ 
The. process is not data-based according to the rational model 
defined in legislative mahdates. Rathér, management information .° — -~ 
systems and the other techniques for decision-making implied in . 


Laypl ving various groyps and ee may have notgonly — ‘ 
different but oe competing interests; that the * 
best data-oriented planriers cannot anticipate all of the informa- 
tion needed; an@ that, at times, decisions may be’political;' .- 


As a vesult, effective decision making for adding, termin- 
ating, or modifying vocational education programs prequires that 
vocational administrators be knowledgeable” about the context 
within which their.institutions*function. The context includes oh 
the educational, social, and labor market settirigs. ‘Administra- 
tors also need to understand -the present and future trends 
ffecting social and economic conditioris, and related group and 


vocational educatiom and its relationships, among local, state, 
and federal constituencies. Finally, there is a need to plan and 
-evaluate vocational education within a framework that. supports, a 
defined decision-makigg. process. ‘That process requires a com- - : 
munications linkage’ among administrators, teachers, evaluators, 
planners, employers, and special interest groups,, The ,actual . 
factors used in decision makirig come from many sources and ake 
filtered by the-personality characteristics of the decision 
makers in their perception of the role or roles of vocat,ional eo) 
education. The understanding of the data, their av jlability, % = 
and their relationship to the decision-making ‘proce in a local : 
educational ‘institution is important. As stated in one local 
program,planning document: - | . ; ek e a . 


. & e 


Bvery school district must corréspondingly look at its 
decision-making structure, re-examine its need for infor- 
_mation upon which decisions are made, and sufficiently 
modify its decision-making process so that vocational 
program.offerjings are justified. in terms of employment 

. demand data, Jprogram costs, placement statistics, and' 
school, commynity, and student needs. (Portland ‘Public 
Schools’ 1977, p: ili) - 
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The survey of administrators in this study shows the variety 


trary to the assumptions impl¥cit in federal legislation, many 
administrators rely on regional rather than national sources of. 


of analysis%. ra 
c 


rather than a rational mo 
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CHAPTER TWO - 


ne \ ° . STUDY PROCEDURES © a - y 
wots \ ‘ e : 4 v 
mS \: s _ mar " 
; "this report ” is wased on avea and information éellected from. 
115 nonstructur dA. telephone discus$ions and ‘twenty-five. face-to- 
face, open-ende discussions. Fifty-five occupational adminis- 
trators from secondary yocational institutions and sixty 
qccupational administrators from’ postsecondary ozcupational in- 


‘stitueions institutions comprised the sample for the telephone 


discussions. The sample for the face-to-face discussions was 

comprised of eleven occupational administrators from secondary 

vocational education education schools and fourteen SECUPEELONS 

administrators from postsecondary institutions. 
® . Ld Let: 


e 4 -- « ' ° 


a sanpiie bpelgs : 6" * 
A nonprobability aenipling design was uSed for the purpose 
of this study. Sampling frames for drawing the a ae ; 
chosen- from selected National .Center mailing lists and national 
directories. These lists of public secondary and postsecondary 
institutions included the sonPOuena : 


_o National Association of Large Gity Directors of 
Vocational Education for. Cities, over 100,000 . 
fe) National’ Association of — City ‘pirectors on + »# 
Vocational ice ‘for. Largest Cities in State , 


v 


‘9 raffcerson’ "s American Education Directory (1981) 


. ad 


© \ O National Alliance ‘of or ep elie | Institutions 
ar a 


o American Association for’ Community and ‘Junior Colleges 


4 7* . 


Judgment sanettas was used in selecting sites. Factors such" 


as rurdl and urban areaé and types of vocational school were used 
for this selection. Geographic represéntation was also consi- 

dered. The intent was to have aS many states as possible repre- ~ 
sented within the sia eae aera budget and” scope of: the ‘ 


~ study. The telephone discu Ons included twenty“nine’ states in 
_ the secondary. samplé and thirty states in the postsecondary 


sample. Fifty-five percent of the sites inthe _postsecondary 
sample were classified as urban areas, and 45. percent of the 
sites ‘weffe classified as rural., In the’ Seconddry ‘sample, 74 
percent percent’ of the sites were classified as urban and 26 
percent as rural. The designation of rural or “urban! was based 
on the 1980 Census of Population of cities and counties conducted 


by the'U.S. Bureau. of Census, No attempt is made to gonealeee . 


Director of Postsecondary Diet eHELOnS: (1981) p ‘ 


e ‘ a rary 
ion? s 7 . % ~ oe a , Vy . 
findings from this exploratory study to vo¢ational education in- » % 
stitutions across the United States. ‘.° < « |CO 
iY es “eo é * 
” Additionally, fout sites wére selected for program obserya- 7 
tion and face-to-face discussions with vocational sprogram admini- 
, strators. The selection of sites was ‘conducted in conjunction J O®€, . 
with the National Center evaluation function task focusing on the 
relative curricular emphasis, of vocational education. “The same , 
\Wational Center staff members were involved in both tasks and 
conducted the field site studies. This cost-effective’ procedure 
facilitated the achievement of objectives for both projects. ‘The. 
four case study sites included a scnool located in a ‘rural anea, 
one in a suburban area, one in an urban” area,. (metropolitan ; 
city), and one in an urban aréa, (metropolitan central city). . 
Open-ended discussions were conducted with eleven ‘secondary 
occupational administrators., And open-ended discussions were ‘ : 
held with fourteen postsecondary | administrators at national ; , - 
conferences. , Bg 
‘ . id ‘ ete > e € , 
: : de Xe % . = ” — 
r meas “" - Reliability and validity 
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The data-gathering “techniques used in this study followed 8 
the suggestions of Guba and Lincoln (1981, p-.106) that empha- 7 
size careful coding and recoding of ihfognation, continual, scru- 
tiny of data for internal consistency, cross-checking of infer- 
ences with, selected interview mecoetahs and continual assessment 
of stb ject credibility. . ON 


a 


»* To atidress concerns of validity, project staff cross-thecked 
the different data sources and tested interviewers’ perceptions 
against those of participants (House 1980). Further, the tech- . ‘ 
nique of triangulation was used to assess the, credibility of data . . 
and information collected. The data sources uséd in the triangu-. sige 
(lation process were -Conditions Affecting Vocational Education . : 
Planning (Stan et al. 1981), ‘Factors Relating to the Job Place- 

ment of Former Secondary Vocational-Technical Education® Students ; 


McKinney et al. 1981}, and Factors Relating to the Job Place- = 
ment of Former postsecondary Verse sonstetednses! Education 7 : 


a a x 
° . ; ~ Data. collection 4 : ; ‘ 
; A* common format was*used for all f§elephohe conversations . 
and face-to-face discussions with eleven secondary occupational 
administrators at the four case study ,sites and jwi th fourteen ip 
postsecondary ®@ccupational .administrators. The. interviewers used 
the open-ended format based on &he elite interviewing “techniques 
. defined by Dexter- (1970).* Within this framework,~- project staff 
set the context for discussions by stating: “Current trends on 
vocatiohal education and the, peconomie 5 demographic aaa ; 


‘ * rn . ° 
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cause one to do some serious’ thinking about’ vocational education 
program decision making. Many believe that‘ decisions affecting 
are critical to the overall qualitysof vocational education. 

“What are :your thqughts relating to factors «influencing decisions 
-to add, terminate, or modify programs at your school?" | ii 
The methodology proposed by .Patton..(1980) and Guba.’ and. mg 
Lincoln (1981) provided guidelines for the basic steps in design- 
ing the case studiés and included defining boundaries, specifying 
the unit of analysis, selecting sites4 establishing initial con- 
tacts, developing data collection systems, defining, fieldwork 


procedures, collecting -datd, and analyzing’ data. : F 
=, A pilot study was conducted to test the fieldwork procedures 


for both the teléphone discussions and face-to-face interviews. 

"Based on -the resujks of the pilot efforts, refinements were .made 
in ‘the fieldwork procedures. A oF oe 24 
» ¢ Sac a 2 ‘ < ) % 

» Four persons conducted ‘the telephone discussion’. and face- 
‘to-face interviews. . The interviewers had ,previous- training: and * 
experience in conducting interviews on’ vocational education and 
in studying administrative decision making. A common format was 
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the addition, termination or modification of vocational prograns 


‘ 


‘2 


2 


followed by all interviéwers. The interviews ranged from fifteen - 


minutes to fifty-five minutes, with an- average léngth of twenty- 


five hinutes,, ace a -_ % 
For each interview, notes were taken and_descriptive reports 
were .prepared. +A capient analysis was made of the desctiptive 
reports. The results of the content analysis were used to genér- 
.ate awlisting of the factors that vocational administrators  , 
identified as iffluenckng decisions to add, terminate, or modify 
.vecational education progranis. De'’scriptive statistics, used for 
the purpose .of the analysis, included percentages, fréquencies, 
and, rankings. Several cross tabulations were made to highYight , 
differences or commonalities among institutional types and i 


data-gathering téchniques. \ 
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", tags and persons involved. 
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oo The major’ findings from this study’ are ‘organized, according 
. to secondary and postsecondary respondent groups -and according . 
to the decision factors for adding, terminating, and medifying 
vocational education programs . The data-and, information repre- - 


sent the respondents' 
decisions to add, terminate, or modi fy woceerenal education 


‘programs. <¢. . ‘ 8 
i - ‘ . ed 


> 


x 
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"Results of Telephone Discussions with Seconda Reepoudenes 
i fty-five respondents representing twenty-nine states par- 
ticipated-in the telephone discussions. ° The respondents, held. 
the position of vocational director for their- respective school 
districts. = . . ‘ -, . 
, © : 4 : % 
In all cases, the respondents indicatka ‘that more han one ~ 
factor was used in the decision-making process, and that this 
process was sult idimensional “with. respect to the riumbex of fac- 
Table 3 presents a summa of those 
“factors .c nsidered influential” in’ decisions to add, terminate, 
or agit ey vocational education programe: at the.’ secondar level. 


Existing economic eohditions: and demographic- conditions re- 
clining, enrollments were often cited as reasons, for 
ing the addition of programs. Consideration to add- 
associated with the building of a new vocational. : 


- 


lating to 


,progx is wa 
schger or vecational center in a school district. 
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The most frequently mentioned factor influencing the addi- 
tion of a vocational education program was information from advi- 
sory committees. Seventy-eight. percent (n=43) of the respondents 
identified thiis factor as important in making, a decision to add 
a program. The information that administrators generally sought 
from the advisory committees was the identification of a program 
to satisfy the job needs of local employers. In some instances, 
the respondents indicated that advisory committees were used as 
a validation source for job needs originally identified through 
published data. The majority of the respondents said that they 
were more inclined to believe the information provided by the 
advisory committees than that found in published data sources. 
However, administrators emphasized that there was a high, degree 

- Of variability in the effectiveness of advisory councils pro- 
", viding relevant information for decision making. One ~ 
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_indidation of factors that influenced their - 


Pood 


Advisory Committee Input 
wey + Industry Surveys |, 

1 os Student Interest 
State Labor Market Data . 
Program'Cost | 7 . 

‘ . ? 
mr t 
Commun I:ty, Surveys 


+ at Student Phrol lment Figures 
a _, Faculty & Adminfstration 
Pe od ’ Janut en 
7 Job-Placement Rates 


‘Cccupatlonal: Data 
7 7 a? ) 
Employer Follow-up Data. 
Studant Follow-up Data 


, Political Imp) Icatlons 
‘ Ps 


- 


rie 
NOTE: Multiple responses were given by all res 
* © > . 
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45 
38 
26 
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78 
° 69 
47 
38 
-29 
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* Student Fol low-up" Data 
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FACTORS. INFLUENCING PROGRAM DECISIONS BY NUMBER 
AND PERCENT OF SECONDARY VOCATIONAL ADMIN ISTRATGS 


Pa 
(Based on Telephone Discuss lons) 
< 


. 


\ ‘ s : 
Student Enrolinent:Figdres 24 
Student Interest 20, 
‘Job Placement Rates “19 


Needs Assessments . 714 
Lack of Qual! fled Faculty 1 
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Program Cost * Q 
Advisory Canmittee Input _9 
Industry Surveys ‘ 6 
Comunity Surveys : 


a ~ 2 
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Faculty & Administration 


Input 4A 
State Labor Market Data ca 
Cccupatlonal Data & 
Obsolete Equl pment - 1 
Literature Révleus J 


pondents In Identifylng factors for In'fluancting the tr prcgrém decls tons. 
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Occupational Data 
Industrial Visits 
Employer Fo},low-up Oata 
Program Eval ust fon 

Job Placement Rates ' 


State LabursMarket Data: 
_ Literature Reviews 
Student Enrollment 
- Figures er 
State Requirements _ 
Competency-based 
Instruction 3° 
_ Articulation with Post 
secondary Programs « 
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n=55.- 


surveys., initiated or conducted by the school district. Sixty- « 


est, was identified by 47 percent (n=26) of the respondents, Some 


administrator captured the fee.ings’ oF the majority of Lhe ' 
respondents in regard to advisory conmittess use and effective- 
ness by making this statement: > ; 


. Advisory committee benefits are proporvional to involve- 
ment in the program. If we have only two meetings a 


year to satisfy federal requirements, we have nothing. . 2 


. rif - But i= we use them with. a clearly defined goal in mind, 


‘most are effective. Effectiveness is determined by the 
Sonate eee AnVOLY Shen's and teacher involvement. 


t 4 


The séuond most frequently mentioned factor Was industrial 


nine 16 percent (n=38) of the respondents reported that suiveys 
locally conducted by. school personnel or, those contracted out, 

to consulting firms or agencies such as the chamber of commerce, 
were influential in  -cisons to add vocational programs. Both 
formal and informal .. .rvey techniques were identified by respon- 
dents. In comparing the usefulness of the information from local 
industry surveys with data published by state or ‘national > 
sources, the majority of the respondents preferred the former. 


‘The third most frequently mentionea factor, student inter- 


administrators indicated that student interest has long supported : 
programs such as auto mechanics anw,cosmetology, despite poor ka 4 
placement records of those programs..;.However, they indicated : 
that smaller budgets will cause the administrator to reassess the . 
weighting of student interest. Rates of job placement and costs 
of programs were identified as factors that could replace student 
interest in influencing decisions ‘to add programs. 

State labor market data wete mentioned by 38 percent (n=21) * 
of the respondents. Of this ,group, seven iridividuals cited in- 
formation from the employment service. The majority of the , : 
respondents indicated that the published data provided by state 
and national sources did not address their needs, and were con- 
sidered only ‘because of requirements for-Sstate or national plan- ' ‘ 
ning activities. Levitan (1977, p. 2) describes such usage when . 
he comments, "To paraphrase'‘an old advertisement : ‘We're using 
the statistics more now but* believing: them less." . 


Administrators from three Schools, captured the feelings of 
the majority of réspondents by stating that data published by ,. 
state-and national agencies were used very little. One admin~ 
istrator stated, "If we relied on published data, we’ would shut 
our program down, and these;are programs which are e placing : 
individuals in jobs. The published labor market information does | 
not meet our needs; trends ,are not accurate for this county. : 
The National Commission: on Employment and Unemployment Statistics | 


Y 
‘ I 
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(1979, pp. 109-110) concluded that information supplied to state 
authorities in vocational education. was often unused, it part - 
because-- 73! ia : : a 
‘ a at ee oe . 
» vocational eaycation officials yére accustomed to ~ 

depending on industry contacts or advisory groups for: 

job prospect information; in part because of rigidities 

imposed by existence of tenured teachers of various 

specialties or exfensive equipment for teaching specific 


2 skills;,in part because of vocational educators' unfa- j 
_-miljarity with occupational statistics, or distrust of . 
- outside agencies. : o 5 - 
: 7 2 F rs 


The findings from this study support the above’conclusion: for 
information on job prospects, administrators rely on industry 
contacts or‘“advisory ,rgups more than on reports on the labor , 
market published by the state. ~ . . i 


Program cost was identified by 29 pertent (n=16) of the 
respondents. Many described it as one factor that is growing 
in importance. Citing current and projected ‘economic conditions,’ 
administrators indicated that a reprdering of§factors’ would 
probabiy occur because of increased operating expen heures. 


4 
Other factors ,considered by the administrators when adding 


: “8 , 
+ vocational -programs. wer e-— ; 2% 2 + 


’ 


’ \ 
. . 


© community surveys, 24\percent. (n=14); P . 
o gtudent enrollment ,figures, 20 percent (n=11); . 
o. faculty and admini tration, input, 16 percent (n=9); 
. 0 job placement rates, 14 percent (n=8); 
© occupational data, such as changes in technology , 
salary, and working conditions, 9 percent (n=5);° 
© employer follow-up data, 9 percent (n=5) ; "te 
o student, follow-up data, 4 percent (n=2); and 
o political implications, 2 percent (n=1).. 


Terminating Programs — , “t 
ry ' , , “ 


.Perminating a vocational program at the secondary level, 


e * Gg . . » 
was not considered a common practice by those vocational adminis-— 


trators interviewed by telephone. ‘In the words of one’ adminis- , 
trator, "We don't terminate programs here. Instead, when student 
intexcest falls, the program remains in mothballs umtil needed 
Another administrator stated,- "Actualsdropping of a pro- 
never done. Instead, it'is modified or allowed to go * 
at—for-a-year or two Until, conditions .improve-" ‘ However, 
administrators who had closed a program or considered ciosing a 


» — influente their decisions. we ; 


to 
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‘ Xs shown in table ‘> (p. 21), the factor cited, most fre- 
_ quently fdr terminating programs was student enrollment. Forty- 
“ four percent (n=24) .of the respondents reported that if enroll- 
ments were adequate, programs would continue to operate; and if 


‘they fell below:a district-approved lével,-they generally would +~ 


_ either be put on probation for. a certain time or be terminated. 
The second ‘most frequently mentioned factor, student interest, 
was identified by 36 percent (n=20) of the respondents. This 
factor*was poneaeered to be highly correlated with student en- 

- rollment but was expressed as a separate element for .program 

decisfon making by the majoritY of administrators. The third 

most.gfrequently: mentioned factor was job placement rate,’ which 

34 percent (n=19) of. ‘the’ respondent’s cited as. influential in & 

‘decision making. Needs assessments were identified by 25 percent 

(n=14) of the*réspondent' group as a factor to: be considered in 

deciaing whether to”terminate an occupational program. © These 

comprehensive assessment were described as involving students, 
employers, teachers, and parents. Other ‘factors considered 
important included-~ , ‘ 


ty 
. 


% 


7 ® a lack of, quali'fied Paes 20 percent “(n=11)¢ “ 
~ o _cost of, program, ‘'16.percent (n=9); 
‘Oo advice Of advisory conmittee, 16 paecene (n= 9); 
~O yresuilts of industry surveys, 12 percent (n=7); 
* “6 community surveys; il° percent (n=6); 
Oo student’ followsup data, 9 percent (n=5); ** 
o faculty and administration input, 7 percent “(n=4); 
© ustate labor market data, 7 percent (n=4);° 
: fe) occupational, data, such as changes in technology, ’ 
salary, and ‘working conditions, 4 percent (n=2) 3 
9 obsolete equipment, 2 percent (n=l); and. 
‘ ° information from literature reviews, 2 percent tials 
2 . 3 ‘ 6s , ; i : é 
Modifying Programs . oe a 


Modifying occupational programs was considered more common 
than terminating programs by the respondents in this study. In 
the words o£ one administrator: "We' are more ‘Likely to modify 
a prograg than close one. Another administrator stated, "We 
aProbabhy would modify a program rather than terminate it." 


a 
7 


The. most frequently mentioned factor in decisions to -modi fy 
a .program,was information provided by the advisory committees. 
As shown, in table 3, 80 percent (n=42) of the fifty-five respon- 
dents identified this factor. Further, craft/program advisory 
committee were mentioned as providing the information (n=30) more 
frequently than general advisory committees, (n=12). The second 
most common fagptor was faculty and administrative inpyt, identi- 
fied by 27 perpeent (n=15) of the respordent s. Industry surveys, 


conducted by }ocal schools or by other agencies, were identified 


by 24 percent (n=13) of the respondents. Community surveys, 
hes’ y 


a 


similar to industry surveys, but eecuwed more on the social and, 
economic needs of the general public, comprised a fourth factor 
that was identified by 13 percent (n=7) of the respondents. 

- Other’ factors. considered important -included-— 


&. student interests, 11: pércent (n=G6); 
occupational data, such as changes in technology, 
salary, and woxki ng conditions, is) percent (n=5):° 

Oo employer follow-up data, program evaluation, job 
* placement: rates and state labor. market data, 
7 percent (n=4); . . = 


oO 


o information from literature reyiews, 5 percént (n=3); & 
o ‘student: enrollment figures a state requirements, 
"4, percent, (n=2);, and ‘ 


‘Oo competency-based instruction and articulation with 
postsecondary programs, 2 pergent (n=l). 


eo aero ; ' 


e 
‘ At the a revel 60 respondénts, representing 
thirty states participated in the, telephone discussions. All 
respondents held administative. positions (such as dean of occu- 
, pational edu@ation, president,, dean, ‘or vice president for aca- 
demic affairs) and were charged with major responsibilities for 
' decisions relating to the vocational programs, in omnia ety 
SOMES Or. two-year technical ‘institutes. . 
nwendycotane factors were. identified ‘from thé ‘eikey inter- 
views as being influencing of the administrative decisions to 
add, terminate, or modify vocational education programs. The 
majority of the postsecondary respondents, like ,those at the. 
secondary level, indicated that a variety of factors influenced 
their decisions to add, terminate, or modify a vocational, pro- 
gram. Also, as was found in the interviews with secondary” school 
administrators, de¢ision making was a multidimensional process 
that -included a number of individuaks and groups in identifying 
data and information. Table 4 (p. 29) summarizes the factors 
e influencing decisions to add, términate, or modi fy vocational 
programs. i. a Z 
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‘Adding Programs > . : ‘ 


* The factor cited most often by the Ses conden admintstra- 
—-tors, was industry surveys. The majority of the respondents re- 
ported that both formal dnd informal surveys were generally con- 
ducted by their institutional staff, One administrator stated, 
"The state board of regents has a federal process for adding pro- 
grams; however, in the informal process néw ideas are draw pri- 
marily from an industry survey by the administration.” Another 
administrator. added, "The state provides good supply/demand 
_information back to the ideal . institution relating to adding a 
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TABLE 4. ; 


. % 1 


: + NOTE: Multiple responses were glven by all respondents In Ident fying factors for Influencing thelr program decls Ions. 


n=60 ) 


: ae co, * "FACTORS INELUE NENG PROGRAM DECISIONS BY NUMBER ry - 
= : AND PERCENT OF POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS ¢ \ ed 2 - 
: ae 2 4 way 3 _ (Based on Telephone Di scyss tons), ; : \ - 
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7 Industry Surveys * 45 75 : Student Enrol Infent Figures 34 56 Adylsory Comm! ttee 
. Advisory Gommittee Input 3} 52 Job’ Placement Rates ~3 55 Input °* ¢ 35 58 
Program Cost « 25 42 Industry Surveys . * 30 Fagul ty .&sAdminis- 
‘ Student -interest 21 35 Program Costs 17 28 ‘ ‘tratration Input 50 50 
a . - State Labor Market Infor Student Interest 13 22 Industry Surveys " 495 & 
rats mation (pub! Ished data) 20 33 oo : . ? Program Costs a ; 
‘ . i es a ; - Occupational Data 4 07 
Faculty and Administration Student Follow-up Data 3. 22° Community Surveys 3 05 
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_ program, but we then conduct | a local indneiry survey to confirm fi 
the need. Seventy-five percent (n=45)..of the respondents indi- } | 
cated that this factor was used in deciding to add programs. : ; 
Fifty-two percent (#31) .of the respondents indicated that the -' , | 
second most frequently mentioned factor was input from an _ 
. advisory committe. Respondents were nearly.divided as to the 
type of advisory committees used to provide information, with i 
fifteen respondents indicating the craft or program advisory nes 
committees and sixteen respondents indicating the general advi- : i 
sory committee. The third factor most often mentioned was pro- 
“gram cost,. with 42 percent (n=25) of respondents indicating that 
this factor affected their program decisions. It should be 
: noted, however, that the majority | of the administraters indicated 
that economic conditions and resulting budgetary problems were ; : 
increasing the «importance of this.factor. Thirty-five percent 
(n=21) .of the respondents mentioned that they considered student 
.  , interést in deciding.to add programs. State data’ on the labor, : 
market were considered by 33 percent (n=20), of the respen- ° a 
dents; however, a majority said.the data were of questionable ‘ 
value for their local or,regional needs and were used to comply ; 
with regulations or to reinforce a decision that, already | had been 


‘made. One administrator stated, "If you look at statewide - - < 
figures, there is an oversupply of nurses, but we need them in . 
‘our area." . vie 


4 . 
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Other col ne Se ree inc luded-- 


« ‘ a 


2 fe) faculty and administrative input, 27 ‘percent. (n=16) ; dee 
ne ‘Oo community surveys, 22 -percent. (n=13); .. a : 
o néeds: assessments, 15 percent (n=9); - : : —_ 
— Oo occupational data, ane job rire rates, 13 percent : 
" (n=8); * 8 : , 
o student enroll & Higuces; 7 ‘percent (n= 4); 
o student Esl iow in data and literature reviews, 5 percent, 
(n=3); and . 4 . 


o industrial visits, perception of institutional mission, 
political implications, skill shortages, funding patterns 


and space availability, 5 percent’ (n=2).° : 
: , _? 


A Ternfinating Programs ~ 
. The most’ frequently cited factor was student enrollment. 
Fifty-six percent (n=34) of the postsecondary administrators 

, . mentioned that this factor hadiiinfluenced their decision to 


terminate a program. One administrator stated, "Criteria for 6.6 teed 
terminating a program include a decline in student enrollment . 


or.placement." Another administrator said, "For terminating a 7 * 
program, the primary Seater are low enrollment and low job 
° placement." : : : . 


Job placement rate was the second most frequently mentioned 
factor influencing an administrator's decision to terminate a 


e * * & . . , . d 
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program. Pifty- -five percent (n=33) of the administrators indi- - 
cated that low job. placement of completers, over a period of om 
time’ such as two years, raised questions about the program's” 
contfmuance. However, the majority of respondents said ‘that 

the prevailing and projected économict conditions in the local 
area hatl to be’ taken into’.accoufit before a decision to terminate 
& program was implemented. As reported‘earlier, current and pro- 

jected economic conditions were mentioned as becoming more 

.prominent influences on decisions about” Votational _programs. “ 


- 


Thirty percent (n=18) of the postsecondary ‘administrato S 
said that their locakly conducted’ “industry surveys provided 
_information for program termination. A total of 28 percent _ 
(n=17) of the postsecondary administrators stated that program 
cost; entered into ‘the decision to terminate ja program. Student 
“interest and. st ent follow-up data were each cited by 22 percent ‘ 


on 


(n=13 ) he ‘thy r sspondents. _ . ~ 
ne factors. considered before cetminacing a program k a Lo 
included-- ° a : 
c&. $i , 
, .O advisory committee ‘input, 18 pércent (n=11); ’ 
© program evaluation, 13 percent (n=8);- * 
o faculty and administration input, 8 percent (n=5); . 
Oo state labor market data and number of ' graduates, ; 
- 7 percent (n=4); Be : : = aa — 
o employer follow-up data‘, "5 percent (n=3); . ' At 
Oo community surveys, -skill- shortages, ' Tack of ee 
. 4 ,qualified faculty; 3 percent (n=2); and ‘ 
© fundihg patterns and the availability of ; 


coupetency-ased instruction, 2 percent (n=1).¢ me . 
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Modifying Programs _ . = ' _s = 
Modifying Secusaeional programs was considered a  peimay ' 
means of program improvement according ‘to one administrator : . 
"Program ‘modification often solves the problem of a, program which ' 
should be terminatéd." Approximately 75 percent of the adminis- 
trators indicated that modification preceded the terminating ‘er 
adding ‘of a program. One ‘administrator scrutinized with an eye 
toward modifying or improving “rather. than ‘terminating. Another: 


administrator had this to say about program modification: "Since Yous 
1977 we have modified programs ; mon ey for expansion has been nil 
because of poor economic conditions." . . y we 


Fifty-eight percent (n=35) of the administrators cited ad-~ 
visary committees as influencing theif decisions to moai fy pro- 
grams. Additionally, 50 percent (n=30) mentioned faculty and 
administration input as influencing the decision-making process. 
Twenty-five percent (n=14) of’ the administrators stated that 5 
they used cee conduct ed industry survey§-. 
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“set tcTED FACTORS INFLUENCING DECISIONS TO MODIFY PROGRAMS BY SECONDARY _ 


. AND POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS 


; (Based on Telephone Discussions) ; ‘ 
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RANK ORDER OF FACTORS, INFLUENCING PR®&GRAM- DECISIONS 
7 BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS 
° . (Based. on Telephone Discussions) : . 
a : ; ‘ i ~ r 
_ : ‘ Decision Type 
Factors , Adding ; Terminating “© | Modifying 
6 'Sec.. Postsec. ‘Sec. Postsec. Sec. Postsec. 
: Industry - : op. ££.” Ps 
Surveys 7 2 1 8 3 : 3 3 
“Advisory a “ 
Committees iL 2 6.5 7 ae | . 
. > ° wo . . ‘ ae 
Program Cost 5 * * 3 &.5 4 ws 4  # Z 
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, = , 1 x m . 
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State Pub lished i a : . ; = 7 4 
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TABLE 5 (Cont.) 
Decision Type.” 


” Factors Adding Terminating Modifying. 
ee Sec. Postsec. Sec. Postsec. Sec. Postsec. 


7. 


Skill i é : 7 


Shortages - 14.5, -° 15.5, - = 12 

Funding Patterns - 14.5 | a * JG et 12 

Space a. or 

Availability . so 14.5. _ = . - - -. 

Political °- . ee. Sad, obs | dee 

Implications 13 . 14.5 fe Pa OS 2 Fe 12 
Competency : = : i. 7 re = : ote ee 
Based Education - - ~ ATO ms 1405 °* Os 4 

AE a, Oo ios - 
Employer . was : 
‘Follow-up 10.5 "os vm... 433 9.5 - 
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Lack of 

Qualified . : . 

Faculty ; - ‘- 5 ~ 15.5 = ~ ee 
Program : 

Evaluation op. . 7 - . , 9 7 965 9 
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Equipment - - 14 i= 3 J oe 
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with Secondary/. 3 
_ Postsecondary , ; 

Programs - .- - - 14.5 = 

State : . . . X 
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NOTE: The rank order of factors was based on the frequency of 
response by the vocational administrators. The highest rank of : 
one indicates that the factor was mentioned by more vocational 
administrators than any other factor. A "-" indicates that no 

‘mention was made of this factor as influencing the vocational 
administrators decision to add, terminate, or modify a program. 
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Other factors mentioned, but with less frequency, in- ws 7 


' cluded-- - a. ’ @ 


Oo occupational data, such &&, changing technology, 
salary, and working conditions, 7 percent (n=4); 
Oo community surveys, student follow-up; and student 
interest, 5 percent (n=3);* wae . . 
© program evaluation, state labor market .data, and : ba 
competency-based instruction, 3 percent “(n=2); . ‘8 
job placément rates, .student enrollment figures, : 
skill shortages, political ‘implications, and funding 
patterns, -2 percent (n=1). ° coor ’ 
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Comparison of Secondary and Postsecondary Responses 

ta.” There were a number of factors used by vocational’ adminis- 
trators in deciding to_add, terminate, or modify vocational | 
education. programs...~Im examining the telephone responses of 
secondary and postsecondary vocational administrators, project 
staff identified twenty-five factors cited by secondary adminis- ‘+ 
trators ana twenty-eight factors cited by the postsecondary 
administrators. oo . “a 


Charts 1, 2, and 3 (pp. 35-37) contrast the responses by 
secondary and postsecondary administrators. Table 5 (pp. 47-48) 
ranks factors cited by secondary and postsecondary administiators * 
on the basis of the number of respondents citing a particular | 
factor for ‘each type of decision. 


. “ : 7 a 7 . . 
Results of Face-to-Face Interviews with Secondary and", 
Postsécondary Respondents -: : a 


€ 
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At the four case study sites, eleven vocational, administra- 
tors took part in face-to-face, open-ended interviews. Facé-to- 
face interviews were’ also held with fourteen postsecondary voce- 
tional administrators at national conferences. In all cases; the 
respondents said that they considered more than one factor in 
making program decisions, and that moré than one person was 
involved in the decision making process. ; 


Results of Face-to-Face Discussions with Secondary Respondents ~ < 
As in the telephone discussions, the interviews revealed 

that secondary.vocational administrators cited economic con~. 

ditions and demographic conditions relating to changing enroll- 

ment patterns as reasons for not comsidering the addition of new! 

| programs. In the words of one administrator, “We have to be 
cost-conscious. given the conditions which exist npw and which are, 
projected." Table 6 (p. 30) summarizes those Factors mentioned ‘ 
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by the secondary vocational San AAS eran as influencing their 


presen decisions. 


Industry surveys were heneioned most frequently; 54 per-. 

. “cent (n= 6).of those interviewed’ reported that such surveys in- 
fluenced decisions to add a program. Input from advisory 

conmittees, was mentioned by 45 percent (ngs } o£ the respondents: 


. 


fe 
; According to one, "I maintain contact with industry, the advisory, 
committee, and the chamber of commerce in order to get new ideas” 
for programs. Other factors, mentioned aoe 
. . oO student ‘interest, 36 percent (h=4); = 
5 ' > Oo student enrollment figures, 27 percent (n=3);°, — 
a ee : .o faculty and administration input, 18 percent (n=2); 
eB we © program cost, 9 percent, (n=1)-; and ; 5 
oO. community surveys, 9 percent (n=1). 


yo. The factor cited most frequently as influencing decisions 

r . to terminate programs was student enrollment; .73 percent (n=8) 

; o£. respondents mentioned these figures. Like the respondents 

os contacted by telephone, the interviewees indicated that ‘if 
enrollments. were ‘adequate, programs would, continue ,to operate;. ‘Lf 


they fell below.a district-approved level, they would be put on’ | 


e 


7 probationary status. One administrator comment’ed: "We look at 
enrollment projections from the central office on the first of 
March. And given that the central office indicates you, have 
ninety.teachers for the coming school year and that you must have 
. at least a 17:1 student teacher ratio, plus student subject. 
. Choice, a decision to termindte programs can be made." Another 
administrator said succinctly, “Student enrollment figures are 
* important; that will close a program. 


we co 


‘ The second most frequently mentioned factor was job place- 
ment rates; 36 percent, (n=4) indicated that this factor was 
considered in terminating a program. However, most respondents 
took economic ‘conditions into,account. As one administrator 
commented, "Low placement rates by. themselves would not ke a 

‘reason to terminate a program, because placement rates are not 
a fair way to evaluate vocational education given economic’ con- 
ditions and student interest." Advisory committee input was 
_mentioned by 27 percent (n=3) of the individuals as a factor to 
be considered in terminating a program. Others factors mentioned 
were-— . ’ LN 


’ 


“student interest, 9 percént (n=l); ~ 

student follow-up data, 9 percent (n=1); 
occupational data, 9 percent (n=l); mae . 
program evaluation, 9 ,pércent (n=1); and ‘ 
faculty and administration input, 9 percent (n=1). 
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As was found in the telephone discussions; a greater empha- \ 
sis was ‘placed on program modification than on termination. In |, = " 
the words of one administrator, "I would rather modi fy" a progr ag. 
‘than close or Open a peogwame 


The most frequently aeveaned factor. for deciding to modify 
a program was input from faculty and adniy istration; 82 percent 
(n=9) cite this factor. One administrat tated, "The. teacher 
is the key in modifying programs." The- Beeea most mentioned 
factor, was input from an advisory committee, according to 27 
percent (n=3) ofthe respondents. One administrator commented, 
“Program modifications would be chiefly motivated by change in 
“the work place, mainly through advisory committees’ and teachers' 
perceptions." Other factors mentioned as influencing decisions 


on progrant modification are-- ‘ : 
; oO commun ity surveys, 18 percent (nz2y; , a 
i ‘o industry visits, 18 percent (n=2); ° ‘ 
o ‘industry surveys,’18 percent (n=2); - . ak = 
o student follow-up data, 18 percent (n= 3); ana an ; wee 
oO job. placement . rates, 9 percent (n= 1). a so. : 
tak ar) ' = 
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Results. of Interviews with Postsecondary Eespondent 


‘A summary of the results of the paseckoqtace, open-ended 
‘discussions with fourteen posteerondary administrators is, 
eee in fable 7 (p. 33). : ; eg 

a ° ~ 

~ ° The single most frequently mentioned factor for adding a 
program was the industrial surveys} 64 percent | (na) cited this 
factor as influential*in program decision making; The second 

most ,prominant factor~-29 ‘percent (n=4)~-was ‘advisory committee 
input and student ‘interest. These results.of the face-to-face 
discussions are similar to the results of telephone discussions . . 
regarding the frequency with which industry surveys and input : 
from advisory committees are mentioned as key factors in the 
addition Of programs. Among the other. factors, 21 percent (n=3). 
-of the postsecondary vocational administrators, mentioned job 
placement rates, input from faculty and administration, and 
program cost as important in deciding to add a program. Othér - 
factors mentioned as ey aaa in decisions to add a program 
were--— ’ : 


Oo student enrollment figures, 14 percent. (n=2); 
© occupational data, 7 percent (n=1); and : 
“a Oo needs assessments, 7 percent (n=1). ; . 
+ _ ‘ “ e 
In discussions on termination of vocational programs, a 
majority of the administrators raported very careful examina- 
tions before making ,this type of decision. As One adniinistrator 
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FACTORS INFLUENCNYG PROGRAM DECISIONS BY NUMBER. 
AND PERCENT OF” POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL ADMIN ISTRATORS 


(Based on Face-to-Face Discuss lons) 


ADD ING "MODIFYING" 


Industry Surveys Student Enrotlment Figures Faculty and AdmInIs- io 
Advi ry Conmittee Input | Job Placement Rates . tratration Input 6 
student Interest : Program Cost Advisory Commi ttée 
Job Placement Rates Industry, Surveys . inp ut 3 
Faculty and Administration- Student Follow-up Data Industry Surveys . ° 2. 
Input ° “ Student Fol low-up Data 1 
7 ole Sfudent Interests 1 
“ Employer Follow-up: Data : ‘ 
Program Cost’ . Program Evaluation * 1 ‘ . 
Student Enrollment Figures . J Proetésslonal Assocla- 
Cecupatlional Data + ; tion Input 
Needs Assessment ¥- ; , 


NOTE: Multiple responses wre given by all respondents In Identifylng factors for Influencing thelr program’ decisions. ‘n#14 
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stated, "Before we terminate a program, we place the program in 
temporary suspension--keep equipment and reassign feachers--and 
look at all conditions." Twenty-nine percent (n=4) of the voca- 
tional administrators mentioned student enrollment figures as 
important in deciding. to terminate a program. , One administrator 
stated, "We have a state board policy that any enrollment that 
drops below’ ten for two semesters will be reviewed for continu- 
ation." Fourteen percent (n=2) of the vocational admifiistra- 
tors’ mentioned job placement ratés, program cost, and industry 
surveys as important factors in decisions to terminate programs. 
Other factors mentioned ‘were-- — ; 


- ¢ 


Se oO student follow-up data, 7 percept (n=l); 
\ '. © employer -follow-up data; 7 percent (n=1); and 
© program evaluation, 7 percent (n=). 
; ‘The results of the facé-to-face discussions are similar to 
those of the telephone discussions regarding the most frequently 
mentioned factors. Specifically, the student enrollment figures 
- and job placement rates were most frequently cited as influencing 
detisions to terminate vocational programs. ‘* ’ a 
On modifying vocational programs too, the responses of svoca- | 
tional administrators were similar. The single most important © 
factor for modifyin program, was input from faculty and admin- 
istration; forty-three percent (n=6) of the respondents cited 
this factor. One administrator stated, "We expect, at least, 
modifications every two years, and most of the input comes from 
teachers." Twenty-one percent ‘((n=3) of the respondents cited 
input from adVsory committees as important. According to one. 
administrator, "For modifying a program primary feedback comes 
from the advisory committee and employers." The third most fre- 
quently mentioned factor was.industry surveys, with 14 percent 
(n=2) of the administrators indicating that this factor was 
influential in the decision to modify a program. Other factors 
“mentioned included-- , x; ; . 


. 


"9 student follaw-up data, 7*percent, (n=l); . 
‘"o ‘student interest, 7 percent (n=1,);-and 
Oo professional association input; 7 percent ‘(n=1). 


Charts 4, 5, and 6 (pp. .35-37) contrast the responses of those 
secondary and postsecondary administrators who were interviewed. 
-Table 8 (p. 38) ranks the factors based on frequency of response 
that were cited by secondary and postsecondary administrators: as 4 
influencing their program decisions. : : re tol 
- : % r 
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Summary of Findings 


In summary, secondary and postsecondary vocational adminis- 
rators use information from a variety of sources in making. 
isions to*add, terminate’, or modify a program. Published ‘* 
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CHART § _* 
FACTORS INFLUENCING DECISIONS TO MODIFY PROGRAMS BY SECONDARY AND 
POSTSECON DARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. ADMINISTRATORS , ; 
(Based‘on Face-to-Face DiseUssions) : 
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' 4 Decision Type ; ; 
, Adding . Terminating ' “ Modifying 
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Industry Surveys 1 | a oY et ee 45°: 4&5, pt 
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NOTE: “The rank order of factors was Based on the frequency of response | by the 
vocational administrators. The highest rank of one indicates that the factor o 
was mentioned by more vocational administrators than any other factor. A “-" 
indicates that no. administrator mentioned this, factor as influencing their 

décision to add, terminate, or modi fy a program. oe . 
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‘data, for, the most part, were generally used only to satisfy the 
requirements of state or federal planning or to snbstanttane a 
‘decision. : ; 


. The study shows that these administrators consider the 
effect of impénding decisions on their constituents by relying 
on-input from advisory committees, and on surveys of community 
and industry, and on measures of "student ‘interest and enrollment. 
The, administrators consider pragrams feasible when the factors 
indicate a positive climate, and: rely on published labor market 
data" £05 verification of their decision. : ; \ 


.The eS iiowing overall patterns of factors affect local ad-~ = 
ministrators' decisions to add; terminate, or modify vocational 
_, programs: . . . ; 

: o Locally conducted industrial surveys had a.major influ- ee 
ence on program decisions. These surveys were conducted: ee 7 

in both a formal and informal manner. “ a 

“ \ 

fe) aavisory committees. were considered very. influential in : y 


decisions ‘to add or. modify. programs. However, mor e : 
effective use of the committees in these decisions. was a a 
concern of most, administrators. For some administrators, 
committees are used only because they ate a program 
funding pedaae ches ; ; 
fe) Student sacolinent figures and student. inteveee were 
, rated as important factors for adding or terminating 
programs.. Administrators believed these factors could . | 
-_ be strengthened by better counseling and through improved | 
a "advertising" of programs. . 
: oO Published labor market data are often used to support: 
, program decisions; however, they are seldom the major 
., influence on program changes. Administrators expressed | 
saggncern over applicability of thé labor market data to 
their, specific geographic areas, and their vocational 
.” a education programs. %, 


. 


- © Rates of job placement were mentioned as a factor in) : 
*. program decisions, but few secondary administrators 

- andicated they would be reason for a program addition 

‘ . °° or termination. However; a majority of postsecondary 
administrators indicated that. low rates of job placement 
were instrumental in decisions to terminate programs if 

economic. conditions were likely to continue the trend. 


"4 


Input from faculty and administration*was considered a 7 
major fdctor in program modification -by both ‘the 4 
secondary and postsecondary administrators. Industrial : - 
visits hélped faculty ahd administrators obtain : 
decision-making infomation. Although only a few cited : 
industrial visits aga factor in decisions, a majority 

of the responde “indicated that industrial visits were , 
needed an at they should have: decurred ‘on a regular 
basis. However, financial, logistical and other factors 
often prohibited visits “rom, taking place. , 2 


> . ° 


- 


‘eation pr grams. In the telephone discussions and. face-to~face 


related factors as the potential employee, the community, the : . 


fore, within the institutional setting of vocational education, ; . 
.a system must measure, interpret, or respond to those factors . . 
critical to eres programmatic decisions: Pe ae “ 
“one jadioater of need is the set of priorities established . ‘ 


a F . < nf ~ 


* *  GHAPTER FOUR, © o/ 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


= ' 
* . 


The data and information fx om this study lead toa number oe 
of concliisions for local, state, and federal audiences.: These .- 
study findings suppplement findings from studies noted in chapter 
td; including» (1) Copa et al.°(1976), Drewes and Katz (1975), 

Lawrence and ‘Dane (1974), the National Institute of Education's 
Vocational Education Study (1981), Starr et al. (1981, 1982), 
the, U.S. General Accounting Office Report (1974), and Eninger 
(1968). The conclusions are intended to provide a base for ~ 
further Study and to assist vocational administrators in their 
planning and evaluation. Within this framework, the following 


lusions and reconmendations are’ ae waka “4 e : ~ , 
* YY, . 


veral factors and/or processes are used by ‘adnintsteatore 
sec teens to add, terminate, or modi fy vocational edu- % 


oO 


in maki 
discussions .of the ‘secondary’ and, postsecondary -vocational, 
administrato § mentioned, aEpE oxime cely thirty factors. 
; a a 

A primary concern of both, secondary ane postsecondary sani 
istrators iS balancing the needs of their institutions’ students 
_with the needs of their communities' employers. Studefhts must be 
“given training | suited to their backgrounds and abilities, and at 
the same’ time, ‘the instructional prograns must be targeted to. 
satisfy the current and future needs oft the labor market. _ The ‘ 
_primary: attention given to such factors,as advisory committees, 
‘student interest and enrollment, ,and industrial surveys at both 
the pecondary and postsecondary levels SUpPPOF ts’ this ana: , 

' Furthermore, in order to provide high quality programs in — ke 
vocational education, the administrator must’ consider such inter- . 


employer, work environments, and the job characteristics. Infor- 
mation, on each of these factors is of, critical importance. Thes#e- 


by the community , and the educational system... In what direction 
does the commun ity view its industrial development? What needs 
for human services exist in the community and how do they, relate @ 
to the industrial needs? How does the community view the-role . ' 
of vocational education~~secondary and postsecondary?, For . : 
example, when numerous job openings exist in two or more occupa- : 
tions (e. g., for sales clerks, secretaries, waiters/waitresses,, ; 
nurses), the priorities of human needs must be established and, 7 o 


. . z , ° s . 
be . 
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weighed against the need's of ‘industries. In another example, _ 
when ,there is.a strong. demand for hoth carpenters and electronic, 
__- technicians but limited resources prevent meeting both needs, the 
direction in which the.;community wishes industry to develop may ~ 
dictate which. program shouja be implemented. Vocational adminis- 
; - trators' reliance-on the input of advisory committees. and on 
eo ae lotally developed industry surveys underlines ‘the importance 
which: administrators attach to the needs of the community and the . 
: Labor market needs to he implementation of vocational programs. 
Anothér indicator of need is,the rate of job placement for 
* fo rmér students. Jdb placement was considered a more important 
2 ‘| factor in program decisions-at the postsecondary level. Job = 
" placement was considered somewhat important at the secondary “x 
level, but in most cases, administrators said they would not. . 
terminate programs simply on the basis of low placement rates, 
because économic conditions might distort the record of’ job 
placements. Information on job, placement was often discussed in 
occupational” specific terms; that is, the data show the number of 
trainees from each program who are successfully employed in the ' 
“occupations. for which they were trained. ~ Postsecondary adminis- 
‘trators often cite high placement as a valid indicator.of an ade- 
. : quate number ‘of job openings for program training and quality. 
programs, while low placement rates reflect a’ shortage of job 
openings. of a program which lacks quality. -Placenient rates were 
‘considered by both secondary and postsecondary administrators 
to be more, valid than any published data produced by state-or 
federal ae agenete>: 


: ‘ Anothet influence Qn program -decision-makihg was occupa- 
ae , tional data on working conditions, job Salary, and. competency 
requi irements relating to changes in technology. Occupatio..al 
data were generally obtained through advisory committees or 
‘locally Peveloped: StrVeye.O% industry. 
lad Several administrators indicated a need to provide more time 
.fo0r teachers tosvisit various industries on?a regular’ basis 
However, Constraints of budgets and logistics must be loosened ° 
' to ensure implementation. Attention is neetled from local, state, ey 
‘and federak levels to make industrial visits by faculty as a 
standard operating procedure. This stretegy for getting valu- 
_ able information for program decision-making could ‘enhance the 
: likesihood of the goals which.certain individuals and groups have 
. set? for the reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act. 


+ Published, data on the, Labor market was used less for making 
initial decisions about adding, terminating, or modifying pro- 
grams than merely for complying with state or federal reporting 

. or for reinforcing a decision. However, there are indications 
that the National Occupational Coordinating Committee and State 
Occupational Coordinating Committee efforts were providing 
improvement in, net some a considered an extr efile ly 


e , . 3 


2 
3 _ es 


difficult job. ‘hese efforts to develop and present data on the 
labor market should be publicized, and téchnical, assistance = 
should be expanded to help local administrators. to interpret the 
data and use it in their decision-making. ~ | — "8 

7 ae ‘ el - A © 


Near ly all of the administrators relied on locally conducted 


surveys of industry and the assessments of. conmimunity needs. In- 
creased efforts are needed to improve the effectiveness of the 
use of advisory committees arid s@rveys of local industry to 
gather information, and disseminate it to local schdéols. 


Efforts to provide training in the uge of such surveys have 
been launched by, such agencies as the ees Vocational Associ- 
ation (AVA), the National Center for Researét in Vocational ‘Edu= 
cation, the National Association for Industr\ Education Cooptra- 
tion, and the National Institute for Work and arning. However, 
‘these. efforts need to be geared to the key partigjpants and to 
the actual programmatic decisions taking place in local schools, 
‘with a focus on the key participants in the decision-making 


cess. es 
pro ce @ ' 4 


a 


In summary, the. practice of administrators in deciding to 
add, terminate, or modify programs is similar #0 the practice of 
Legislators as described in the following quotation: 


-Legislative priorities.exist in the following order with 
regard to a particular issue: first, legislators con- 
sider the effect on constituents (how do they feel about 
it?); second, they consider legislative feasibility (is 
‘there a consensus to do something about it?); and only 
in\last place, do they consider substantive information 
(what do we know about it?). The legislator thus 
reverses the priorities of the ideal "statesman-policy- : 
maker" who put substance first and constituents last. 
Also, sqmewhere within the legislator's last priority ‘ 
lies the researcher's top priority. - And ‘this explains 
quite a few things. For example: why emotional issues 
(i.e., constituent issues) dominate legislatures; why, 
if you coine in with substance but without ghowing how’ 

» constituents will be affected or what legislative strat- 
. egy ,is possible, you won't get fhuch response, not tech- 
nical ones.; and why timeframes for legislative action 
are geared to time in office, not to the amount of time 

needed to solve the problem.* . - 


¢ 


é 
“ o 


* Hon. Gordon Voss, Minnesota State Legislature. Remarks at @ 
Panel Discussion Conference on "The Integration and Use of 
Research within the Federal System," Hawaii, 19 June, 1979. 
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: ; of this study show that the administrators who 
c . were surveyed do consider the. ef fect on their constituents by 
relying on the input fron advisory conmittees, on surveys of 
industry and co munity, ‘and-on student interest and enrollment. 
They determine easibility on the basis of these factors and’ then 


use published information on the labor market only. to verity what 
has already beén decided. 


The result: 


“e 
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